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Foreword! 


Soviet Union, through the medium of a widely published 
Bulganin interview of January 16, 1956, served notice that it would 
seek to expand bloc diplomatic, cultural, and economic relations 
with Latin America. To date the main Soviet bloc effort in Latin 
America, aside from local Communist operations, has been in the field 
oi trade. IR 7118 reviews present Soviet bloc trade arrangements with 
tqr^ 11 J^ merica and analyzes the trade .as it has developed in the period 

; This, review indicates that, while trade with'the bloc remains 
small in the- context of total Latin American foreign trade, it has 
been selective, directed mainly to countries having surpluses and 
balance of payments problems with traditional trading partners . 
i ence the bloc is able to achieve disproportionate political and 
propaganda advantages from trade offers. Bloc bids for Latin 
American surpluses provide especially useful grist to the Communist 
propaganda mill, Bulganin’s offer of development goods, including 
oil industry equipment, points to another profitable area for 
Soviet exploitation* Both Argentina and Brazil urgently need to de~ 
velop their oil resources to reduce a heavy drain on dollar ex- 
change. However, they are under nationalist pressure to reject 
foreign private capital and cannot exploit oil resources to the ex- 
tent required without foreign aid. 


The logic of the Soviet approach via trade, and gestures to 
aid underdeveloped economies, was underlined by Latin American reac- 
10 ns to the Bulganin interview. Reactions were generally scepti*- 

w ith. notable exceptions in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay — 
the bloc’s main trading partners in Latin America. Favorable re- 
sponses in these countries doubtless reflected some intangible ad- 
vantages of doing business with the bloc as well -as material gains 
essentially limited at present trade levels. Thus there is the im- 
mediate consideration of gaining bargaining power in relation to the 
United States. There is also the advantage to these countries of in- 
creasing their stature and prestige in international affairs a con- 
sideration that could become important should the Soviet Union achieve 
a greater measure of respectability in the non-Communist world. 

Soviet opportunities in Latin America are not comparable with 
those in various Asian and African countries: the Latin American 
societies are more stable, and geographic and other factors work 
against development of a "third position" in Latin America. Thus 
equal success in detaching the area from the Western alliance would 

require vastly greater effort, if indeed it were at all possible to 
achieve. 


, Nevertheless, there are issues between the US and Latin 
America, especially because of their close ties, that invite Soviet 

iii 
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exploitation. Most important are the issues that arise ^ roI J l 
chronic complaints of raw material producers xn a world dominat 
by industrial powers, and from the urgency of Latin American govern 
ments to get US government financing for development, on the po- 
litical side, Latin Americans sympathize with the colonial areas 
and tend to side with them on some issues in' ^ ^ 

benefit of the Soviet line; in the larger countries nationalism, re 
iectinp unquestioning cooperation with the United States, is incre 
in gly 11 powerful • Thuf Soviet trade and aid in Latin America, while 
incapable of detaching the area wholesale from tne United ? 
has prospects of some success in widening existing breaches and in 
creasing* the total stock of disagreement and friction in the Wests n 
Hemisphere. 
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Abstract 


Latin American current trade with the Soviet bloc of about 
#250 million per annum represents but Zfo of its total trade with 
the world, a proportion which does not exceed the prewar level. 

Bloc trade, however, is assuming increasing importance in a number 
of individual countries, representing &/o of Argentina's and $? 0 of 
Uruguay’s trade- total in 1954. Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
rank as the top Latin American traders with the bloc. 

Bloc purchases also represent a significant share of the 
principal exports of individual commodities of particular countries. 
Bloc countries in 1954 took about a third of Argentina’s shipments 
of mutton and lamb as well as significant proportions of its rye, 
linseed oil, quebracho, and canned meat exports. Over half of 
Brazil’s shipments of salted hides and nearly a fifth of its iron 
ore exports were to the bloc. Nearly three-fifths of Uruguay’s 
shipments of frozen meats and over half of its wool exports in 1954 
went to the bloc. While such exports are insignificant compared to 
total Latin American exports of a given commodity, bloc purchases 
are impressive to the country concerned. In addition, such sales 
serve to arouse interest in bloc trade in other countries confronted 
with troublesome surpluses. 

Goods supplied to Latin America by the bloc cover a wide 
range. Manufactures t redominate , although bloc deliveries of fuels 
petroleum and coal — - are increasing in importance. Over half of 
Argentina’s 1954 imports of coal and a significant proportion of 
petroleum come from bloc sources. 

Latin American trade with the bloc takes place, in the main, 
under bilateral agreements. Faced with the necessity of balancing 
trade under such agreements, Latin American governments are forced 
to create a market for bloc goods by increased allocations of bloc 
agreement currencies to the importers out of total exchange quotas 
for given imports. However, the import of bloc products is ham- 
pered by the reluctance of business groups to accept goods which 
cannot be marketed competitively if quality and price are considered 


The fact that the bloc has been buying Argentine and 
Uruguayan agricultural surpluses has been a strong stimulus to 
closer commercial relations with the bloc. This interest is abetted 
by local Communist and front groups, which stress the advantages 
of trade and play up Soviet offers of assistance to other under- 
developed areas. Increased trade with the bloc appears to the Latin 
Americans to offer an opportunity to mitigate their balance of 
payments problems by providing a new market for their goods, by 
allowing them to acquire necessarjr goods without using their dollar 
reserves, and by providing a bargaining point in economic negotia- 
tions with other areas* 


v 
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A» Description of trade of Latin America with the Soviet Bloc 
1* Levels of trade '' '''' 

In the prewar y«ars Latin American trade with the countries 
which now constitute the Soviet bloc (excluding East Germany but in- 
eluding Communist China) amounted to about #65 million, only 2?/ 0 of 
total Latin American trade. Argentina and Brazil accounted for 
' ° f ^ trade ? th tBe > loc oountries^Czechoslo- 
Iri+i D d| J 4. degree > Poland were the only bloc, countries 

with any substantial volume of trade with Latin America. • 

+Ko * n postwar period up to 1958 Latin American trade with 

S°% a J? B - n ^ a peak o£ #1S7 million in 1948. This was, however 
but 1% of the area’s total foreign commerce. With the advent of the’ 
Korean war trade fall to ,128 million In i960, »104 mTlSn In Lsl 
. and million in 1953. Mos t of the Latin Eertcan uSSies hS ’ 

^tr°T X ° relations ^ th the bloc, for either political reasons 
In k e< ? o nomxc incentive. In no case did the bloc trade amount 

5 5g“tSnfdJiu Siad1|7 ,S >taX ^ ade - in - «» <— 

anA IT The co ^olusion of trade agreements with the USSR by Argentina 

Sade r S y ti n if 3 ^ i 954 mark6d an upturn in ^tin ZericZ 

lofe 70 ^ area ^ t0tal trade the bloc 

m-i n • ^ ^LLiion m 1953 and in 1954 reached a new high of #253 

world trade. Argentina with a 'total of 

s-joStS: — 

mZX SK?’ with an increase from W million in 1953 to 

The importance of blo;c trade to the individual countries ros« 
appreciably in 1954 1 it represented 8fo of Argentina’s and 5 4 of 
Uruguay’s trade with the wild in ‘that, year . ' 7 

at the L 1954 * r£ld0 Woo in 1955 continued practically 

for 98? titl? raZll> a “ S Dm « ua y. which accounted 

lor 967c of total Latin American,, trade with, the bloc in 1954 reported 

anoh trade during the first six 'months of 1955 at *lro Slticn T 

in^tha JXf* million; shove, these three comtries 

jemaster of 1954, Exporti of these three countries to 
the bloc in the first half of 1955 totaled #56 million considerablv 

comparable period of 1954. Imports from the bloc by these countries 

wiS n |41 h ^lV St aiX ^ S of 1955 rose to W2 million -as compared 
with #41 million during the first semester of 1954, . 
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2# Composition of trade 

Fifteen commodities generally account for 75# of the total 
trade of Latin America. She bloc has bought varying quantities of .... 
seven of these major commodities. Latin America’s exports to the 
Soviet bloc are typically concentrated on a few commodities. For 
example, Argentina's exports to the bloc have been dominated y 
hides, wool, grains, linseed oil, and quebracho. Brazil has shipped 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, wool, sugar, salted hides, and iron ora. ^ _ 

tuallv all of Uruguay's sales in Eastern Europe are accounted tor by 
wool, hides, and meat. Mexico’s shipments of ' coffee and henequen 
and Cuban deliveries of sugar offer other examples • 

The bulk of Latin American exports continue to be directed to 
its traditional markets in the US, UK, and Western European nations, 
but the demand for Latin American commodities in these -markets is 
.insufficient to take the available supply- Unrealistic Latin 
American prices created by overvaluation of currencies, ^and reflecting 
an effort to maintain favorable terms of trade, have left Latin 
America with significant exportable surpluses . The willingness of 
the bloc countries to accept these surpluses, even at inilatec 
prices, has made trade offers by them particularly attractive to_ 

Latin American countries. In the case of some commodities the bloc 
has absorbed significant proportions of the total volume of ship- 
ments. Argentina’s shipments in 1954 of chilled mutton and lamb 
to the bloc represented 36# of the total volume exported; 32# •of 
its rye, 20# of its linseed. oil, 20# of its quebracho extract, and' 
15# of its canned meat also went to bloc countries. Over 54 ,o of 
Brazil’s shipments of salted hides in 1954 went to bloc countries, 
as did 17# of Brazil’s exports in 1954 of hematite (iron ore). ^ 

Uruguay’s shipments of frozen meat to .the bloc in 1954 represented, 

60# of the total volume exported, an^ums been estimated that over 
50# of Uruguay’s to ol in the clip year 1954-55 went directly or in- 
directly to bloc countries. While these amounts may -be insigni- 
ficant in relation to total Latin American exports of a given com- 
modity, they are impressive to the country concerfted*’ They also 
serve 'to rouse interest in bloc trade in'other countries having ■ 
surpluses. 

Latin America imports a wide range of products from the Soviet 
bloc. Manufactured goods predominate. This follows the pattern of 
the prewar years when Latin American imports of Czechoslovak^ and 
Polish goods included a wide variety Of manufactured goods, in- -- 
eluding machinery and industrial equipment. Although deliveries by 
th4 bloc of the latter have fallen below -Latin American expectations, 
some industrial equipment ( coal, minihg machinery from Poland' and 
Russia to Argentina) and textile machinery 4 from Czechoslovakia to 
Mexico and Brazil) have been obtained from- the bloc countries. lh 
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general, bloc countries, especially Czechoslovakia. and -to some de- 
gree Poland, have supplied vri.de varieties of manufactured consumer 
goods including textile manufactures, chemical and pharmaceutical 
goods, glass, and .ceramics. 

An attempt to balance sizable debits resulting from export 
shipment has led some Latin American countries to concentrate their 
purchases of certain commodities in the bloc area-, dearly 50, & of 
Argentine imports of coal in 1954 came from the bloc, ''primarily from 
Poland; its imports of bloc oil and products have risen significantly; 
and over bp of its fuel oil imports in 1954 came from the USSR. Over 
76$ of Argentine imports of railway and tram rails and over 70$ of 
imports of malleable or beaten iron pipe were obtained from ;the bloc, 
primarily from the USSR. Over 30$ of the total volume of cement im- 
ported by Brazil in 1954 came from bloc countries; significant amounts 
of iron and steel bars, wire, and tubes also were obtained there. .' 

3. Special features of the trade 

The US dollar is used as the currency of account in all payments 
agreements between Latin America and bloc countries except jdexico- 
Czechoslovakia. Settlement of final balances as well as settlement 
in excess of permitted swing credits are usually payable in gold., 
dollars, or an agreed currency. The most notable example of the last 
has been the agreement between Uruguay and the USSR which provided for 
settlement in sterling. Reciprocal swing credits of moderate amounts 
are almost always provided. In general, trade imbalances do not ex- 
ceed reciprocal credit provided for in the agreements. The exception 
was the size of the amounts due Argentina at the end of 1954, when 
countries in the bloc area owed a total of ^42.8 million in trade 
balances, considerably in excess of the f25 million provided in in- 
dividual agreements. Czechoslovakia and Hungary had exceeded credit 
limits by the largest ■ amounts • •' ; . * - 

Trade with the bloc appears to offer to Latin American countries 
an opportunity to ease their balance of payments problems by en- 
larging the market for their export' goods ‘.' — The attractiveness of 
this trade is further enhanced by the willingness of the bloc to offer 
prices higher than those which Latin American countries can obtain in 
their customary markets. Trade with the bloc, however, entails dealing 
in inconvertible currencies- -(although the dollar is used as the 

currency of account, ..since trade is channeled * thrdugh bilsiepcti dosiring 
abcounts, « 

Latin American countries are 'tnerefore presented- with the alterna T 
tive of keeping trade with the bloc in balance or accumulating cer- 
tain amounts of inconvertible currencies , i.e.y. ’extending credit to 
the bloc. The process of balancing trade has not been easy. While 
some diversion of imports • from usual sources of supply has been 
effected, countries operating clearing accounts have encountered re*- 
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sistance from commercial groups to switching their purchases to the 
bloc. The. business community finds; that bloc products hre not com- 
parable in quality or are copies of products of outmoded equipment 
of other countries, and their -.acquisition would present the -problem 
of uncertainty of replacements of parts and accessories. 

The reluctance of the business community to utilize credits 
outstanding in clearing accounts has led to sales of currencies in 
such accounts at discount prices. Under the "auction" system of 
* rnajdng foreign exchange available to importers in Brazil, "agree- 
ment dollars" available in 1954 through the Czechoslovak and Polish » 
clearing accounts have consistently sold below dollars obtained from 
. other sources. ■ " ' 

An evaluation of the degree of utilization of swing credits 
with bloc countries is not possible on the basis of Available infor- 
mation. In Argentina’s case it is clear that in 1954 the bloc not 
only made full use of such credits but also, exceeded the stipulated 
amounts. Argentina apparently has become aware of the dangers in- 
herent in the accumulation . of such credits and has insisted, in 
formulating new agreements with the bloc, on a reduction of the 
amount due, by a step-up in the rate of deliveries.- '■ ■ ■ 

Bi Tactics utilized by the Soviet bloc in Latin American 

trade relations 

1. General nature of. offers • - ‘ ;i 

»“ The upsurge of trade between. Latin .. America 2 and the Soviet bloc 
since 1953 has been aided by an unusual effort of the bloc to gain 
a more substantial commercial position in Latin America. Offers by 
the bloc to intensify trade with that, area are not wholly unwelcome 
to the Latin American countries. The bloc has taken cognizance of 
the fact that demand in Latin America’s traditional markets has not 
kept pace with the area’s increased export capabilities and that a 
sizable backlog of export goods has accumulated. It has shown a 
readiness to acquire substantial quantities of these surpluses. 
Purchase offers have generally .been, tailored to- fit the needs of par- 
ticular countries and have been-: concentrated rather heavily on a few 
dommodities which have proved, to be difficult, to dispose of without 
price sacrifices. In the case of Argentina and Uruguay the bloc 
offered to purchase wheat, meat, wool, and hides, and in the case of 
Brazil, coffee, cotton, and iron ore v In Cuba the USSR bought 
500,000 tons of sugar in 1955 with.a further 200,000 tons contracted 
for, 1956. Mexico’s difficulties in disposing of all of its sugar ; 
have elicited offers from the bloc. .. Although not yet reflected in 
trade returns, Colombia’s agreement with East- Germany appears to 
provide’ an additional market for its coffee* .--The Soviet Commercial 
Attache in Mexico, while on a visit to Bogota in December 1955, L : « 
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offered to buy 16,000 bags or more of Colombia’s coffee. An 'un- 
official agreement with bast Germany announced in September 1955 
appears to present Chile with an opportunity to dispose of substan- 
tial amounts of grain, wine, fodder, and other agricultural goods. 

The interest in bloc offers is further enhanced by the ^ willing- 
ness of the bloc to offer high® 1, prices than those which Latin 
American countries can obtain in other markets. This factor has been 
significant in Brazil's decision to ship sizable amounts of its iron 
ore to Poland and Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovak offers to purchase 
non-ferrous metals in Bolivia, above the price levels obtainable in 
■world markets, are clearly tempting. However, there have been _ 
numerous complaints by importers that bloc goods available for im- 
ports are in general overpriced as compared with Western goods. 

Once trade, relations have been established through .purchases 
of export surpluses, the next step has usually involved the setting 
up of a market for bloc .industrial goods, a step that is aided, by the 
accumulation of trade credits by the Latin American countries » Their 
governments, faced, with the problem of holding large amounts of incon- 
vertible' currencies, are forced to participate, directly or. indirect- 
ly, in the formation of, a market for. bloc industrial goods.. This 

process has taken place in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, where the 
scarcity of hard currencies.: has forced. increasing use of "agreement 
dollars" in allocating exchange quotas for imports. The absence of 
sufficient allocations of other currencies results in a certain 
switch to purchases- from.. the bloc*. r . . 

Bloc efforts in the countries which, are primarily mineral 
producers have .taken a slightly.' different tack... In offers to these 
countries the emphasis has. been on getting rid of restrictions on 
trade in strategic commodities..,. Thfs has.: not, been successful with 
respect to overt purchases, but the decision of the, Chilean Govern- 
ment to lift its ban on nitrate shipments to Communist China and to 
permit shipments of nitrates to China and North Korea, as well as to 
Czechoslovakia, represents a svep; toward .negotiations over a broader 
front that, would perhaps, include strategic commodities .such, as , 

Chile's copper. . 

The Soviet Union has not hesitated to use trade relations to 
obtain diplomatic recognition. In renegotiating the trade agreement 
with Uruguay, which had proven very profitable to that country, the 
Soviet Trade Delegation in December 1955 proposed an appendix to the 
agreement that would have extended diplomatic status to its commercial 
representatives. This proposal ..had aroused the fears, of the 
Uruguayans that such an annex to a- commercial agreement might allow 
the Soviet Union to build a large, commercial staff in Uruguay with 
diplomatic immunity that could be utilized for extensive undercover 
work not only in Uruguay but also throughout South America. The 
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proposed appendix was subsequently eliminated • Uruguay’s advantageous 
trade with the Soviet Union in 1954 apparently has also been a strong 
factor in the Uruguayan Government’s decision to reappoint a Minister 
to Moscow, where Uruguay has not had a Minister since 1948. 

2. Trade missions ’ 

Bloc diplomatic missions resident in Latin American countries 
have generally been able to provide continuing service in trade re- 
lations. 

The use of the Moscow Conference of April 1952 and various 
missions in 1953 and 1954 to further trade with the ,bloc has been dis- 
cussed in detail in IR 6473. During 1955 representatives of bloc coun- 
tries made frequent visits to Latin America for the purpose of nego- 
tiating new trade agreements or extending those that existed previously. 

The ECLA conference in Bogota (August 29 - September 16, 1955), 
offered an opportunity for Czechoslovak and Polish representatives, 
attending the conference as observers, to establish direct contact 
with delegates from all the Latin American countries. A Latin 
American delegate has indicated that, while; these’ Observers did not 
initiate any ; forrjai/ trade relations, they did press for intensifi- 
cation of the trade with the bloc by pointing btit the advantage of 
such trade to the Latin American Countries.. 

A Communist Chinese delegation chose, the occasion of the second 
general assembly of the Argentine Commission for Development of Trade 
in June 1955 (see below under Use of Local, Organizations) to meet 
representatives from Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile. At that 
time the Chinese representative mentioned, that a new Chinese delega- 
tion might be sent to Argentina to ' arrange a "trade' agreement, between 
the two countries. ' 

The Soviet Commercial, Attache in Mexico made a visit, to 
Colombia during the Bogota International Fair ^November 25 - December 11, 
1955), where he made trade Offers for coffee. The Soviet Ambassador 
to Mexico visited Ecuador and Peru in December,. It has been reported 
that he made enticing offers of arms as well.. a$ financial assistance 
to Ecuador. ; ; " , . , 

3. Use of local organizations 

Local Communist parties and Communist front organizations are 
utilized extensively to promote extension of trade with the bloc. 

The most active group concerned with bloc trade is the Argentine 
Commission for Development of; Trade. This group, like similar groups 
in Western nurope and elsewhere, was founded in 1952 by delegates to 
the Mos cow Economic , Conference . Sparked by Communists , it .includes 
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as members businessmen interested in East-West trade This organi- 

?wirnP,fl?r a yfu Well n finan ? ed:; itziot only publishes- a periodical,, 
IN1ERCAMBI0 (the only Latin American publication to send a represen- 
tative to the Bandung Conference ), but also issues an "information 
bulletin" publicizing trade opfor tunities with bloc Countries. 


, , ,^ e activities of the Argentine group appear 1 well coordinated 

with its affiliates in other Latin American countries. Such groups 
include the Bolivian Association for Development and Trade the 
Brazilian Office for Development of International Trade, : the Committee 
for the Development of Foreign Trade (Chile), the Mexican Institute ' 
lor the Study and Development of International- Trade and the Uruguayan 
Commission of Cooperation and Development of International Trade. 


The second assembly of the Argentine group in June 1955 
( actually only the inaugural session was held, since the meeting was 
interrupted by the Argentine revolution and did not reconvene) was 
attended by delegates from all South American groups as well as rep- 
resentatives ^ of the USSR, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, and 


4. Offers of financial and technical assistance 

The availability to the Latin American countries of ' technical 
assistance, in the form of credits and technical services ,' is stressed 
in bloc. offers. The most significant move in this respect iri' Latin 
America was the commitment which the USSR made in its August 1953 
agreement with Argentina to supply #30 million worth of capital goods 
on credit. The commitment, however, was not implemented, and "the 1 
offer was reduced by a subsequent protocol to a mere #4 million . 

. Czechoslovakia followed suit in s igning 1 a new agreement with ' 
Argentina in February 1955, and promised to supply "appropriate ' 
financing" for capital goods , up; to a possible ; ^15 million. Poland, 
m the agreement signed- in January 1955, promised to supply goods on 
credit, although no definite amount was specified, ox;. 

. Offers of technical aid in the form of complete installation 
oi industrial plant and machinery as -well as of personnel to' train 
ocal workmen have been made by satellite governments * however, 
actual* examples of this form of technical aid are : f ew. Czechoslovak 
technicians have come to Mexico to help train 'Mexican personnel in 
use of Czech looms, and Hungarian personnel were reported in 
Argentina helping - to set. up equipment purchased from Hungary. 

5. The Soviet. .Industrial Fair in Buenos Aires - : - 

. The Sov iet Industrial Fair of May - June 1955 served to ac- 
quaint Argentine importers with Soviet industrial products. Some 
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16 Soviet, entities were represented; they displayed a wide variety 
of products including heavy machinery, textiles, cereals , and mis- 
cellaneous industrial equipment. This fair provided an opportunity 
for the. Soviet Union to point to the equipment displayed as evidence 
of the hi.gh l^vel of industrial development in the USSR. Although 
no advertising or descriptive literature on the various exhibits, 
were available, publications in Spanish describing the USSR and its 
political, social, and industrial progress were plentiful. 

The fair not only offered an opportunity for . propaganda in 
Argentina (it was well attended) but provided material for distribu- 
tion throughout. Latin America. 

r ,, • .. (i , . 

6. Propaganda 

In fomenting Latin . Ameri can-bloc trade and working to in- //; 
crease .its. influence ; in the area, Soviet propaganda, as found in 
the ..Communist and the .Communist front press in Latin America, 
stresses three main themes s (1) the advantages of trade between 
Latin America and the bloc, which are generally pictured in ex- 
aggerated form; (S) the concern for the underdevelopment of Latin 
America and the part that bloc equipment could play, if allowed,* 
in economic development (in this connection Soviet offers to Asian 
countries are stressed); and (3) appeals to national interest and 
pride, tied in with attacks on the United States and references to 
the » colonial” status of Latin. American countries in the past-. 

These themes .appear and reappear with new variations and 
some alteration. ;to ; fit local, situations . In 1955 the growth in' 
Argentine and Uruguayan trade under their agreements with the bloc 
was used considerably as an example of the ’’way'* for other countries 
to follow.) The. propaganda opportunities of the Soviet Industrial. , 
Fair in Buenos Aires : were fully utilized. - Stress was laid oh the " " 
"technical aid!V that..would be. available to the Latin American coun- 
tries if Soviet equipment was acquired • Such aid — as intimated 
by the Communist hi Siglo of Santiago , Chile*— would be freely 
available without asking concessions, as "Standard Oil did « • • »” 

The US insistence upon the primary role of private capital 
in the development. of ; Latin America i3 constantly criticized and 
cited as an example of a desire by the United States to prevent ‘ ; 
full development of the area. , 

Responsible officials of Latin American governments have 
often made statements supporting the thesis that the bloc represents 
a great potential market, thus tending to support the claims of ’ 
Communist propaganda. 
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7 • Trade agreements 

The minor importance of the trade in prewar years between 
■Latin America and the countries now in the Soviet bloc is empha- • 
sized by the lack of a- strong commercial policy governing relations 
between the two areas. Many of the agreements of the prewar period 
were no more than general most-favored-nation agreements, payments 
arrangements, or special quota dispositions under international 
commodity agreements. 

Agreements signed in the postwar period have been of varying 
types. Tor the most part the agreements cover both the movement of 
goods and the means, and .method of payment. They generally specify, 
trade targets and list commodities to be exchanged with either 
volume or value quotas. Payment provisions include the establish- 
ment of clearing or compensation accounts, swing credits, and 
settlement in US dollars, other acceptable currencies, or gold. 

More recent agreements also call for the extension of credit facili- 
ties by the bloc partner for the purchase of capital goods by the 
Latin American partner. ■ 


The various governmental or semi governmental agreements (ex- 
cluding any barter arrangements which 'are made from time' to time 
between governments or private individuals) now in force envisage 
a trade level between Latin American and the bloc of about #4©0 
million.' . ; V' ’ ■•"••"V- - 

Argentina . , ' 


Argentina has the largest trade with the bloc' and ' the largest 
number of bilateral agreements with that area. Trade goals visual - 
. the agreements governing 1955 tra^e include Czechoslovakia, 
^e^nillion^Ikingary, #8.25 .million j Poland, #49 13’ million; and the 
Ub^n, #100 million. A semiofficial agreement between Instituto 

la Promo cion del Intercambio , a semiofficial oriani- 
zation for the development of trade, and East Germany calls for a 
trade interchange of #41 * 2 million • These agreements call for 
an annual trade total of #263 million,., which compares with actual 
trade with bloc countries in 1954 of #173 million. 

The Central Bank of Argentina reported that at the end of 1954 
the countries in the Soviet bloc, with whom Argentina had trade ? 
agreements owed #42.8 million in tra'de balances. This debt was re- 
ported as follows: USSR, #13.6 million; Hungary, #12*4 million; 
Czechoslovakia, #11.6 million; and Poland, #5.6 million; ' %mania 
had a credit balance of #0,4 million with Argentina. ' This debt was 
considerably in excess of th<? total of #25.0 million in -swing 
credits permitted by the agreements. In large part the credit out- 
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standing represented accumulations from previous years, particularly 
in the case of the USSR, inasmuch as trade in 1954 with these coun- 
tries was fairly even. 

The most important of the agreements is that signed with the 
USSR on August 5, 1953, which originally provided for #150 million 
in trade both ways, including a Soviet credit of #30 million for 
the Argentine purchase of capital equipment .•( The Argentine 
Government announced at the time this agreement was signed that 
#150 million worth of goods would be exchanged, plus a credit of 
#30 million, and this figure has appeared widely in the press. 
However , Embassy Buenos Aires calculated the value of quotas at 
world prices, and estimated, the value of goods to be traded, exclu- 
sive of the credit, at a considerably lower figure.) 

Argentine exports to the USSR in 1953 (the USSR did not com- . 
mence deliveries until the beginning of 1954) and 1954 plus imports ... 
from the USSR, in 1954 disclose that actual trade fell below the an- 
ticipated goals and that fulfillment of commitments was irregular. 

Argentine shipments in 1953 and 1954 of cattle hides (20,827 
tons), mutton (23,877 tons), and processed meat (13,004 tons) ex- 
ceeded by a wide margin the tonnage specified in the agreement. 

Fork shipments (3,001 tons) and linseed oil (74,184 tons) approxi- 
mated the quotas of 3,000 and ; 75,000 tons specified in the agree- . 
ment. Only 285 tons of quebracho were shipped, although Argentina 
agreed to ship 15,000 tons. There were no shipments of wool, 
sheepskins, and lard, although Argentina shipped 7,988 tons of 
butter, which does not appear to have been included in the agreement. 

... . USSR deliveries, all in 1954, of agreement commodities were 
far.; le.ss satisfactory. No overall measure pf fulfillment can be . 
applied, since quotas were specified by : quantity in some cases and . 
by values ‘in others. Russian shipments of crude (81,795 metric 
tons) fell below the quota of .500,000 tons specified in. the agree- . 
ment. ? .,.0n the other hand, its shipments of gasoline, . gas oil, fuel " 
oil, and other products, which aggregated ^ million, exceeded the 
quota of #500,000 set by the agreement. Pig iron shipments by 
Russia of 42,709 tons exceeded the quota of 20,000 tons. Shipments . . . 
of sheet iron totaling 19,000 tons were below the 28,000 tons speci- 
fied by the agreement. The deliveries of pipe (17,348 tops) were 
less than. ha.lf of the quota of 40,000 tons. Shipments of rails and 
accessories were considerably in excess of the value quota set by ... 
the agreement.., Machinery and equipment deliveries by the USSR were 
relatively small* Argentine imports of machinery in 1954 aggregated 
about #50,000,. but the USSR did deliver in. 1954 over 12,000 tons, of 
railway equipment valued at #3.7 million* ' Y 
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The unrealistic nature of trade, goals set by the original 
trade agreement .was apparently taken into consideration when an 
additional protocol, establishing the. levels of trade for 1955, 
was signed on May 19, 1955. Trade' levels ' for the year were set 
at about $50 million each way. On the . Argentine export side the 
wool and sheepskin quotas were reduced from 83,000 tons under- the 
1953 agreement to only 5,000-6,000 tons, and linseed oil from 

75.000 to 60,000 tons. Cattle hides, however, were stepped up 
from 14,000 to 23,000 tons and mutton and lamb from 5,000 to 20,000 
tons. Quebracho extract, for which a quota of 15,000 tons was set 
in the 1953 agreenent, was excluded entirely. 

Argentine purchase of fuels from the USSR in 1955 was put at 

500.000 tons of fuel oil and 50,000 tons of gas oil, which repre- 
sents little change from the provision of 500,000 tons of crude ' 
plus $500,000 of unspecified petroleum product's in the 1953 agree- 
ment. On the other hand, no specific provision was included for 
Coal imports in 1955, whereas 300,000 tons were to be imported 
under the 1953 agreement. Lampblack and pipe for oil fields were 
also excluded from the new agreement. Asbestos was cut from 8,000 
to 1,000 tons.. A sizable reduction was made in the. quota for rails 
and accessories,, from 60,000 to 15,000. tons. Provisions for de- 
liveries of other iron products, on the other. hand, were almost 
doubled: billets from 50,000 to, 70,000 tons j pig iron from 20, 000 
to 50,000 tons j sheet iron from 30,000 to 60,000 tens} _ and iron '■ 
bars and sections from nil to 20,000. tons. Special steels were 
given as 50,000 tons under the .new. list, whereas in the 1953 agree- 
ment only a value -figure $4«|3 million was shown. The new^ 

. list contained, several, additions, e «g», spruce pine , 80,000 cubic 
metres} 1 cellulose,; .5,000 tons; and aluminum, 2 , 000' tons • 

The quota for capital goods to Jje. supplied urider thie Soviet 
credit to Argentina as noted above was cut from. v30 million to #4 
million in the new protocol. It appears probable that non-utiliza- 
tion of the credit extended under the original' agreement, as well 
as its reduction under the 195,5 protocol, was due to Argentine re- 
luctance to acquire equipment that, according to Argentine- business 
- ■ men who visited the USSR, in 1954, is. inferior and obsolescent. 
Equipment displayed at the Soviet .Industrial Fair, which was held 
in Buenos Aires from May/ to June 3, 1955, did not appear as well 
finished as corresponding machines from the United States and for 
the most part seemed to be copies of relatively outmoded US or 
European models. Although the Argentine government is reported to 
have acquired, some of the equipment shown at the fair, there is no 
indication that sizable sales resulted, and most of the Soviet 
machinery exhibited was sold at public auction. 
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Preliminary reports of Argentine-USSR "trade in 1955 indicate 
that, while Argentine shipments to the USSR have’ declined, receipts 
frojn' Russia have increased. During the first six months Argentine 
trade with the USSR totaled #29.7 million (exports #9.2, imports 
v20 .5 ) , as compared with the total trade of #54*0 million in the 
first' half of 1954 . . . ' . 

The most important' Argentine exports to the USSR in the first 
hsQLf of 1955 were linseed oil (14,149 tons), meats (11,770 tons) 
salted hides (11,550 tons), and wool (2,065 tons) • 

Imports from the USSR by Argentina in the first half of 1955 
were valued at #20.5 million, as compared with 48.8 million in the 
first six months of 1954, Receipts of Soviet goods included 295,920 
metric tons of petroleum products (crude, 59,204 tons} fuel oil, 
155,151 tons; gas oil, 71,614 tons} and diesel oil, 9,951 tons), : 
29,907 tons of pig iron, 17,257 tons of iron billets, 8,419 tons 
of iron plate, and 2,561 tons of iron bars, as well as 13,361 tons 
of railway equipment. 

■••• ' Argentina's total trade (exports and imports) with Czecho- 

slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania Came to about #9,4 million 
in 1954 . Trade with these four satellites showed a sizable increase 
in 1955: exports in the first six months '-of 1955 totaled about #22 
million and 'imports #35 million . The annual" trade that is indicated 
l^y the half year's figure of #114 million would be close to the 
#122 million envisaged by : the agreements with these countries.' 

Among the important shipments to these' satellites were wheat and 
onions to Czechoslovakia, sugar’ to Hungary, wheat and rye to Poland, 
and quebracho to Rumania. Ambng 1 the important commodities received 
by. Argentina from these countries were iron sheets, spruce pine, 
miscellaneous machinery, and railway rails from Czechoslovakia, 
railway equipment and iron bars from Hungary, coal, cement, and 
spruoe pine ' from Poland ,, and spruce pine from Rumania. 

' ' In the first six months of 1955 Argentina shipped butter, ^ 

onions, and sugar to East Germany valued at a total of #1.7 million 
under an IAPI agreement 'with that area which set a trade goal of #41.2 
million . No imports' from East Germany were reported . 

Brasil '' 

Brazil’s trade with the blob countries amounted to #42 million 
in 1954 and’ represented 1 .5/0 of Brazil's total trade. A significant 
increase in this trade is indicated for 1955} the results for six 
months of 1955 show a trade level with the bloc of nearly #54 million, 
an annual rate of close to #70 million or two-thirds above the 1954 
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level, Czechoslovakia has continued to lead in 1955 as ‘Brazil's 
primary bloc market and the leading source of Brazilian imports 
from the bloc area, although trade with Hungary and Poland has 
showed -a sizable increase over 1954 totals . The direct trade 
with the USSR in the first half of 1955 took the form of Russian 
purchase of 8,331 tons of sugar valued at about #700,000. Cotton, sugar 
co boa, iron ore, and coffee, in that order, led among Brazilian 
sales to the bloc. 

Brazil has bilateral agreements with Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary, but diplomatic relations with only the first two. 

These agreements envisaged a trade level in 1955 of nearly #82 
million, as compared with total trade with the countries in 1954 of 
#39,3 million. 

It was reported in December 1955 that discussions leading to 
a trade agreement with Rumania were in progress# 

. The Brazilian Government has been under considerable pressure 

to establish formal commercial relations with the USSR 'and other 
countries in thebloc with which Brazil does not have agreements. 

In addition to direct trade sizable amounts of Brazil’s exports to 
Western Europe are transshipped to bloc countries and it has been 
reported that a significant proportion of Brazilian wheat imports 
from Finland in 1954 represented grain of Soviet origin. - ■ Several 
attempts by private concerns to formulate barter arrangements have 
been reported. Among the most significant of these was a non- 
governmental compensation agreement between a Brazilian firm and the 
Deutscher Inner und Aussenhandel Kompensation (the Bast German' 
official trade organization), which provided for an interchange of 
#6 million. The Brazilian Government, however, has discouraged 
barter and triangular trading. It was announced. by. the Brazilian 
authorities in August 1955 that permission had been denied to two 
Buropean firms to act as intermediaries in trade deals between 
Brazil and bloc countries. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs ex- 
plained in a statement that permission was denied because it would 
have "violated the principles of free foreign trade on which the 
government’s policy is based." It was emphasized, however, that 
this refusal should not be interpreted as - an expression-, of lack 
of interest in the development of trade with the bloc. 

Agitation for trade with the bloc continues in Brazil. Vari- 
ous business, organizations have pointed out that' the possibility of 
trade expansion with the- countries with which Brazil presently 
maintains formal commercial relations are limited and that the only 
real opportunity for expansion df Brazil’s foreign trade lies 'with 
the bloc countries. In the election campaign of 1955 the three 
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leading candidates adopted similar positions with regard to the 
Soviet bloc, while each avoided any 'direct commitment to extend 
diplomatic recognition to the Soviet Union (diplomatic and con- 
sular relations have not been maintained . since -194? )* all expressed 
the conviction that Brazil’s economic interest would be served by 
a substantial expansion of trade with the bloc. In- October 1955 
the Rio de Janeiro correspondent of the London Financial Times 
wrote that Juscelino. Kubitschek, the president-elect, would visit 
Europe and would meet with Soviet trade interests and representa- 
tives of other Communist countries. However, he did not visit 
any bloc countries during his visit to Europe, and there is no 
evidence that any meetings with bloc trade interests were held. 

Mexico 

Mexico has established bilateral trade arrangements only with 
Czechoslovakia. The agreement* which was signed in November 1949 
for the period up to December 31, 1954, contains a clause providing 
for automatic two-year extensions beyond that date. No definite 
trade targets are established. A five-year payments agreement 
signed in October 1950 is singular in that the clearing accounts 
are carried in pesos and crowns instead of dollars. The agreement 
provides for a swing credit equivalent to US#1 million. Actual 
trade under this agreement has been relatively small. In 1954 
Mexico exported only #33, 000 and imported ^>855,000 from Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Paraguay has entered into bilateral trade arrangements with 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. In 1954 total trade with the 
first two Countries* with which agreements were signed in 1953, was 
in the neighborhood of #300,000.' The agreement with Poland was not 
signed until November 1955. 


Uruguay has entered into trade or payments agreements with 
Czechoslovakia, East G e rmany, Hungary* Poland, Rumania, and the 
USSR’. 

The most important of these agreements is that signed with 
the USSR in July 1954. It envisages a volume of trade valued at 
#44.8 million. Under this agreement Uruguay has agreed to ship 1 
wool, hides, and vegetable oils in exchange for Soviet petroleum 
products. Under the operation of the agreement Uruguay’s trade 
with t he USSR rose from less than #300,000 in 1953 to nearly' #20 
million in 1954. Uruguay’s trade operations with the USSR in 
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1954 were extremely one-sided ; its exports of neats and wool aggre- 
gated #19.9 million as against imports of only <<i>S7 , 000 • The favor- 
able trade balance was settled by the USSR by transfer of sterling. 

Uruguay’s trade with the USSR in the first half of 1955 was 
but a small proportion. of its trade in the similar period of 1954. 

Its exports during the first six months of 1955 were valued at 
#1*1 million as against exports of #9.7 million in the first half 
of 1955. .Purchases by the USSR in the first seaester of 1955 in- 
cluded only 540 tons of wool and 568 tons of cattle hides and 
sheepskins. 

Uruguay has looked hopefully to the Soviet bloc as a possible 
market for its exports, which have encountered increased competition 
in the world market. An attempt is therefore made to use existing 
bilateral payments agreements with the bloc, and to negotiate new 
ones to dispose of surpluses. Its exports to the bloc in 1954, 
mostly to the USSR, represented nearly, io fa of its total exports . 

In contrast to the mounting deficits in its overall trade balance, 
it has built up sizable credit balances with the bloc countries. 

This has 'led to pressure for a shift in normal import patterns away 
from the US and Western Europe • Importers are encouraged to utilize 
creaits resulting from sales to the bloc, and increasing amounts of 
bloc currencies are included in import quotas released by the Lxport- 
Import Control Office. The reluctance of importers, irritated by 
substandard and overpriced: manufactured goods offered by the bloc 
as well as by the failure of the bloc to keep delivery dates and 
other commitments, has led to the inclusion of increased amounts of 
agreement currencies when allocating for the purchase of raw materials 
and semimanufactured goods. 

•The most recent example of the increased use of bilateral agree- 
ment trading to promote the disposal of available surpluses is the 
signing of a commercial treaty, a commercial convention, and a pay- 
ments agreement with Czechoslovakia in September 1955 (the previous 
agreement was solely a payments arrangement) . Surplus meat and wool 
are to be exchanged against Czechoslovak steel and other metals and 
miscellaneous equipment and machinery. The annual trade level of ’ 

#7 million envisaged in this agreement is more than double the 1954 
level of #2.9 million. Uruguay’s exports -to Czechoslovakia in the 
first half of 1955 were valued at #1,651, 000 j as compared with 
#869,000 in a similar period of 1954. The major portion of the 1955’ 
exports represented shipments of 2,106 tons of frozen meats. 

C. Prospects, for Latin American trade with the bloc 

1 . major attractions 

Latin American countries are receptive to bloc trade overtures 
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as a possible solution of the economic problems that confront them. 

* . (1) The bloc appears to provide a new market for Latin ‘ 

American exports* Thus far, the volume of goods which the Latin 
American countries have sent to the bloc has been relatively small 
and ' marginal# but it has, in particular cases, made it possible to 
dispose of bothersome surpluses. Other countries having surpluses 
see in such trade an opportunity for the solution of their own 
problems. 

(E) Trade with the bloc permits the acquisition of nece- 
sary goods without drawing upon scarce dollar reserves. Dollar ex- 
penditures by Argentina and Brazil for fuel imports are particularly 
heavy. Insofar as the bloc is willing to provide these commodities, 
trade with the bloc offers to these countries an opportunity to 
utilize their dollar reserves for other purposes. 

, (3) The bloc is frequently willing to offer favorable 

prices for Latin American goods. In this category, Polish offers, 
f or . -“razilian iron ore, Czechoslovak offers for Bolivian non- 
ferrous metals, and Russian offers for Cuban sugar at prices higher 
than these countries could obtain in other markets have made bloc 
trade offers especially attractive. 

(4) Latin Americans believe that trade with the bloc 
improves their bargaining position in world markets and offers them 
a talking point in economic negotiations with the US and Western 
European countries. 

E. Major obstacles 

The development of trade between Latin America and the bloc 
is hampered by the following factors: 

(1) Bloc trade has limited possibilities. Contrary to 
the impression created in Latin America the bloc probably will not 
offer a wide market for Latin American goods. , Bloc countries also 
are large, producers of agricultural goods and raw materials. 

(5) Not all of direct trade with the bloc is a net addi- 
tion to demand for Latin American exports • Latin American countries 
often fail to take into account that expansion of direct trade with 
the bloc would be reflected in reduced sales to Western European 
countries which transship Latin American products to the bloc. 

Among examples of this type .of trade are shipments of coffee to 
East Germany via West Germany and Dutch purchases of Uruguayan wool 
for transshipment to bloc countries. 
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. ,, 3) bloc market Is not reliable. Experience with 
Soviet bulk purchases xn other areas indicates that transactions 

at a !. diCta J ed by Sp6Cial ne&d for Particular products 

at a particular time. Such purchases, in the past, have proved 

that w \ There is no assurance for the Latin American countries 
■cnau bo viet bloc demand would be sustained- over the long run. 

for^in^Yv trad + ^ W ? 1Ch in 1954 P* ovided Uruguay With a market 
ff thft level! W ° rth ° f 2 00 <3s, -‘dwindled in 1955 to a mere fraction 

' mm i ■? Lr Q „i 4 ^ Blac § ood,s hava not been marketed- competitively if 
Sn+ ^ t Prl ^ Ce considered. The failure of importers to ac- 
cept Soviet goods in sufficient amounts has -been a feature of : 

Ar gen tine -USSR trade. Soviet sources have ascribed this situation 
t Argentine buyers* lack of acquaintance with Soviet products, but 
to a large degree it has been due to the failure of these goods to 
measure up to standards set by US and West' European goods h For ex- 
ample^ defects found in a shipment of Czechoslovak, * tiVes forced 
the Bolivian Government to withdraw the entire shipment from sale. 
Mechanical defects of Czechoslovak trucks delivered to Brazil led 
° + ®i r replacement by the Czechoslovak Government. And aship- 
Sazil w^VoS?? 1 ' PreCi S° n las truments from Czechoslovakia to ' 
subjaotld to SLgs! S b ° re ^ eVld6n0e o£ haTing 

i,.-. , Bioc . trade exhibits the inherent defects of state 

trading. Numerous instaices have been reported of long delays in 
elivery, . difficulties in correspondence, and other vexations in 
and^oth m J h trading organizations. The absence of servicing 

sale of attractiveness of bloc g° ods * The 

°f goods for P ur P oses for which they were not intended, due to 

saleV YY onre P resenta tives of state organizations-, to establish 
sales records, has also been r ©ported* 

relatione ^Lv! 0 is deterred by the absence of diplomatic 

relations, j^^d/or satellite permanent diplomatic missions, 

Argentina* Brazil TT J " 1Siie on ^-7 five Latin American countries: 

YY U^g^ay, Mexico, and Ecuador. The absence of 
diplomatic relations between Brazil and the. USSR is often cited 

ILT exa ®P ie °f tpe inability of Brazil to' expand its trade with 

tirelV T Jt Y ath the bb ° C * however » ls not excluded en- 

tirely, since Latin American goods, unless strategic controls are 

present, move freely in indirect trade with the bloc. In only 
two countries Haiti and Honduras, are direct exports prohibited 
by law, even though imports from the bloc countries occur. 
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Table I* Latin American trade with the Soviet bloc, 1938 , 1950, and 1954* 
(Values Jin thousands of US dollars) 



1936 


1950 


1954 -- 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Argentina 

% of total trade 

15,000 

3.3 

14,000 

3.1 

49,747 

3-5 

32,800 

3.0 

90,485 

8.5 

82,684 

7.6 

Brazil 

% of total trade 

8,000 

2.3 

4.000 

1.3 

12,217 

0.9 

9,051 

0.8 

24,038 

1.5 

18,781 

1.1 

Chile 

% of- total trade 

3,000 

1.8 

negl 

1,005 

0.3 

321 

0.1 

2,039 

0.5 

125 

Colombia 

% of total trade 

2,000 

0*2 

1,000 

0.1 

11 

807 

0.2 

■ESSi 

-$'r}or 

1,221 

0.2 

Cuba 

% of total trade 

negl 

1,000 

0.1 

5,646 

0.9 

783 

0.2 

800 

0.1 

600 

0.1 

Mexico*# 

% of total trade 

1,000 : 

0.1 

2,000 

0.1 

1,193 

0.2 

938 

0.2 

117 

1,365 

0.2 

Peru 

% of total trade 

2,000 

0.2 

1,000 

27 ^ 

1,150 

0,6 

17 

-JBBfr 

135 

0.1 

Uruguay 

.% of: total trade 

1,000 
- 0.2 

2,000 
. 0.2 

1,813 

0.7 

2,059 

1*0: 

23,748 

9.5 

2,563 

0.9 

Venezuela 

% of total trade 

1,000 

0*1 

1,000 

0.1 

n a 

1,787 

0.1 

n & 

1,600 

0.2 
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Table I. Latin American trade with the Soviet bloc, 1938, 1950, and 19 5^?' (continued) 
(Values in thousands of US dollars) 


193 B 1950 1954*^ 

Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 


Others 3,000 3,000 200 

% of total trade *** *** *** 

Total 36,000 29,000 71,859 

-x- The totals exclude trade with East Germany Inasmuch as Latin American trade statistics 
do not report West and East Germany separately. 

-x-x- Preliminary and partly incomplete. 

-x-x-X' Less than 0.05$* 

negl Negligible 

n a Not available 


300 300 2,700 

-x-x-x- . -x-x-x- . -x-x-x- 


49,996 141,544 111,774 


( 


i 

H 

tO 


I 


< 
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Table II. Latin American ehcports to and imports from the Soviet bloc, 1938 
' ■ (iri millions of US dollar equivalents) 


^-?^9 s , lova kia __ Hungary Poland Rumania 

Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 


Argentina 

Brasil 


Colombia 


Mexico 


Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Others 
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Table II, Latin American exports to and imports from the Soviet bloc, 193B (continued) 

. (In- millions of US dollar equivalents) 


USSR 

China 

Total with 

the bloc 

Exports Imports 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


Argentina 

1 


- 

- 

15 

14 

Brazil- 

- 

— 


— 

8 

4 

Chile 

- 


-■ 

- 

3 

- 

Colombia 

- 

- 

- 


2 

1 

Cuba 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Mexico 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

1 

, 2 

Peru 



-- 

- 

2 

1 

Uruguay 

- 

- 

- 


1 

2 

Venezuela 

- 

-■ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Others 

- 


" 

- 

3 

3 

Total 

1 


1 


36 

29 


Note: There was no trade between Latin America and Albania and Bulgaria in. 193 S. Trade 
with East and West Germany is generally not separately recorded In Latin American 
trade statistics, so East German trade is excluded from bloc totals. 

- None . 
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Table III. Latin American exports to and imports from the Soviet bloc, 1950 

millions of US dollar equivalents) 


Albania Bulgaria Czechoslovakia Hungary 



Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Argertina 

■Jr 

- 

1.0 

0.5 

10.1 

11.8 

15.1 

4.6 

Brazil 

m 

- 

- 

- 

8.0 

8.3 

# 

■X- 

Chilr 


- 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

* 

Color bi a 



-x- 


*x- 

0.7 

“X _ 

-x- 

Cuba 


# 


- 

.V. 

0.6 

* 

* 

Mexico 

— 

* 




0.6 

-X- 

0.1 

Peru 

NR 

MR 

- 

* 

-X- 

1.0 

- 

-x- 

Uruguay 


- 


- 

1.0 

■1.4 

0.2 

-X- 

Venezuela 

m 

m- 

NA 

MR 

Ka 

1.8 

NA 

NR 

Others 

- * 

-X- 

. -x- 

7v - 

0.2 

0.1 


0.2 

Total 


. JSC. ■ 

1.0 

0.5 

19.5 - 

. -26.4 - 

15.3 

4.9 
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Table III* Latin American exports to and imports from the Soviet bloc, 1950 (continued) 

(In millions of US dollar equivalents) 


Total with 

Poland Rumania USSR China the bloc 

Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 


Argentina 

9.7 

4-4 

13*0 

11.5 

«" 

-V. 

0.8 

-X- 

49.7 

32.8 

Brazil 

1.6 

0.7 

- 

- 

NR # 

- 

2.6 

-V- 

12.2 

9.0 

Chile 

o.a 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-X* 

0.2 

1.0 

0.3 

Colombia 



* 

- 

- 


- 

0.1 

-x- 

0.8 

Cuba 

■Jr 

0.1 

* 


0.1 

* 

5.5 

■Jc 

5*6 

0.8 

Mexico - 

"ir 


* 


1,0 

-x- 

0.2 

0.2 

1.2 

0.9 

Peru 


* 

* 

- 

X 

*} \ 

* 

0.1 

* 

1.1 

Uruguay 

0,6 

0,4 

- 

0,2 


-x- 

* 


1.8 

2.0 

Ye re zuela 

NA 

m 

NA 

m 

NA 

NR 

NA 

NR 

IW, 

1.8 

Others 

- • # 

< 

. 

■ 0.1. 

* ... . 

-x- 


-x- 

0.2 

0.3 

Total 

12.7 

~T. 6 

13.0 

11.8 

1.1 

-x- 

9.1 

0.6 

71*7 

49.8 


# Less -than $100,000* . 

NA Not available* 

NR None reported. 

- None . - 

Note: Trade with East and West Germany is generally not reported separately in Latin American 
trade statistics, so East German trade is excluded from bloc totals. 
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Table IV. Latin Araarican exports to and imports from the Soviet bloc, 1954* 

(in millions of US dollar equivalent) 


Albania Bulgaria Cze chos lovakia East Germany Hungary 

Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 


Argentina 

X 

- 

- 

- 

11-5 

11.9 

0.2 

NR 

8.6 

6.0 

Brazil 

- 

NR 

-• 

NR 

12*2 

13.5 

HR 

NR 

2.2 

1.0 

Chile 

Ml 

- 

NR 

NR 

0.5 


HR 

m 

0.4 

■JHfr 

Colombia 

Ml 

Ml 

NR 

NR 


0.8 

NR 

HR 

- 


Cuba 

HR 

NA 

HR 

NA 

■K* 

0.6*** 

HR 

NA 

** 

m 

Mexico 

HR 

-/He 


-** 

•JHfr 

0.9 

NR 

NR 

-5Hf 

-5HJ- 

Peru 

HR 

- 

HR 

- 

-JHr 

■>Br 

HR 

HR 

-SHe 

■JHfr 

Uruguay 

“iHS* 

■K* 

HR 

NR 

1.8 

1.2 

HR 

NR 

1.1 

1.3 

Venezuela" 

- 

NR 

- 

■SHe 

- 

1.0 

NR 

HR 

- 

->Hc 

Others 

- 

- 


■JHc 

0.2 

i-9 

NR 

HR 

0.1 

0.4 

Total 

vHC- 

vHe 



26.2 

31.8 

0.2 

NA 

12.4 

8.7 
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_ . . 1954* (continued; 

Iabl . — - - -- rr “ smat 
T (In millions of US dollar equivalent) 

Poland _ Shorts Exports Imports 

Exports imports ^P _ 


6.5 36.4 36.6 6.2 

IH 2 -^ 


Brasil 

6,1 

4.3 

1.0 

**- 

NR 

** 

m 

NR 

2.0 


Chile 

1.1 

** 

NR 



_ 

0.4 

** 

1.2 

Colombia 

nr' 


NR 

** 

0.8 

NA 

NR 

NA 

o.s 

0.6 

Cuba 

NR 

NA 

NR 

NA 

*•* 

** 

-)Bc 

0.4 

** 

i.3 

Mexico 

** 

** 

•sc* 

• ■ **- 



** 

0.1 

** 

0.1 

Peru 

- 

** 

- 



**■ 

->Br 

Kft 

23.7 

2.5 

Uruguay 

0.9 

** 

NR 

NR 

19*9 

** 


0.1 

- 

1.6 

Venezuela 

- 

0.5 

— 

■/Wc 


-.Be 


0.2 

0.3 

2.7 

Others 

Total 

29*1 

0.2 

26.6 

7*6 

6.5 

■57.1 

36.6 

8.8 

1.2 

141.4 

111.7 


.* preliminary and partly incomplete. 

** Less than ^50,000. 

***- Jan. -Aug. only* 

NR Not reported. , of figures.’ 

- None. ror , Dlete ly *ith Table I due to rounding at 

Uote Totals do not agree completely 
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• t 

Table V. Latin American SVIV ,- t . ” ' .j 

exports to and imports from the Soviet bloc r 

(r . °° ’ Januar y through June 1 9 55* 

■ (In nallions of US dollar equivalents) 


— ■ — Albania - B ~ 

%»ris I»a _a»t ~~ 

: K x " ports 


Argentina 

‘■JHt 

KR 

Brazil 

- 


Uruguay 

NR 

* 

- Poland 

-Exports Imports 

Argentina 

17.4 

14.8 

Brazil 

5.4 

5.0 

Uruguay 

1.9 

VC 


""" NR 15 q _ ■ — 

* _ * 1 * 7 > 0.7 6.3 

7.6 

® ® !•? o.s *» z ■ * i 2 '- 8 

’ 0«9 0.4 


„.Rumania _ 


Chin a __ 


NR 


9.2 

20,5 

1.1 

NR 

33.9 

0.7 

NR 

0.1 

■ SR 

18.1 

•1.1 

* ■' 

NR 

SR 

5.6 


Preliminary 

J*! ! f ss tha * v 50,000. 

Pt reported separately. 
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VI. . Bilateral t„d. .grafts in .«.* ^ring 1950-55 *»««» 

Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc* 


Duration of agreement 


Trade provisions 


'.payment provisions 


Argentina - 
Bulgaria 


June 1, 1949 - 1 > 

1953. Since 1953 trade 

has continued under 
general terms of the 
agreement* 


First, annual quota pro- 
vided for US $8 million 
Argentine, exports and 
|6*0 million imports 
from Bulgaria. - • 


Made in dollars unless 
otherwise agreed. Final 
balance in gold or dol- 
lars or by agreement, in 
fully disposable foreign 
exchange or goods. 


C 


Argentina - 
Czecho- 
slovakia 


July 17, 1947 - 
December 31, 1951 


Commodity. quotas estab- 
lished for 1947 and dur- 
ation of agreement. 


Account in Czech crowns at ca- 
ttle' Central Bank. Swing 
. credit of 20 million Ar- 
gentine pesos; balance 
payable in gold or by agree- 
ment in fully disposable 
currencies. 


i 

w 


i 


Protocol to 1947 

agreement; signed 

September 28, 194& 

Protocol to 1947 
agreement sighed 

July 29, 1949 

September 3> 1952 - 
December 31> 1954. 

(This agreement re- 
placed agreement 

signed June 2, 194/. 

and protocols there- 
tO.) 


provided for increase ip 
swing, credit to 50 million 
Argentine pesos. ... 


Established trade goals 
of $29 million each way . 


Specified lists of. goods 
to be exchanged but no 

quantities or values' 

given. 


Clearing account in Czech 
crowns . Swing credit equal 
to US $6.4 million . Excess 
balance payable in gold or 
dollars > 
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Table -VI. 


Bilateral trade and payments agree® nts in effect 


during 1950-55 between 


Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc* (continued) 


Duration of agreement 


Trade provisions Payment provisions 


Argentina - 
Czecho- 
slovakia 


Argentina - 
East Germany 


February 11, 19 55 - 
February 10, 1958; tacit 
annual renewal there- 
after. (This agreement 
replaced the 1952 
agreement.). 


: Specified lists of 
goods to be exchanged 
to the value of US 
'$32 million each way 
during the first year 
of operation. Allows 
for purchase by Ar- 
gentina of. up to $15 
million of Czech capi- 
tal goods on credit. 
Under subsidiary agree- 
. ment Argentina will buy 
Czech goods up to a. 
value of US $10 million 
and in return will sup- 
ply a range of products 
to- a total of US $5 
million . . The difference 
between Argentine imports 
and exports will be used 
to reduce Czech. debt to 
Argentina. 


Clearing account in dollars. 
Swing credit equal to $6.4 
million. Balance to be 
settled in gold, dollars, 
or other currency to be 
arranged. 


Signed September 1954. 
Duration not available. 


lion e eich S way! 2 °s^Sfied f mpen ^i on agreement be- 
!-?<=:+<=; . ff tween I API and Deutscher 


I 

ro 

CD 

I 
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Bilateral trade and payinents agreements in effect during 1950-55 between 

Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc* (continued) 



Duration of agreement 


Trade provisions 


payment provisions 


Argentina - 
Hungary 

July 29, 1948 - December 
31, 1952 

Each country to “facili- 
tate' 1 trie acquisition of 

specified products by 

the other. 

Dollar account in the Argen- 
tine Central Bank; no credits 
provided, payments in ster- 
ling, Belgian francs, Dutch 
florins and Italo-Argentine 
agreement dollars in equal 
parts . 


Protocol : to 194&: agree- 
ment . Signed May 25, 
1950, 

. ■ .. ■ 

Provides for a swing credit 
of $3 million, balance in ex- 
cess payable in gold, dollars, 
or, by mutual consent, in 
other currencies. Raised 
swing credit to $5 million. 


September 8, 1953..- 
Sepfcember 7, 195&; 
subject to tacit an- 
nual renewal there- 
after. • (This agree- 
ment replaced the . 
previous agreement 
and protocols there- 
to.) 

Protocol signed 

April 1954 ' ' 


Trade goals reported 
about 130 million total. 
Half of Hungarian de- 
liveries to defray debt 
to Argentina. 


Clearing account in US dol- 
lars. Swing credit of US 
| 5 million. Balance in 
excess of - US 1-5 million 
payable in free dollars 
or gold.. 


Establishes annual trade 
target" totalling US $8.25 
million. Argentina to ex- 
port raw hides for various 
manufactured goods. 


< 


t 
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Table VL Bilateral trade and payments agreements in effect during 1950-55 between 
Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc* (continued) 



Duration of agreement 

Trade provisions 

Payment provisions 

Argentina - 
Poland 

December 21 , 1948 - 
December 31, 1951 

Established commodity 
schedules. .. 

Clearing account in US dollars. 
Swing credit of US $5 million. 
Balances to be settled in gold 
or dollars. 


October 30, 1952 - .. 
December 31, 1954 - 
tacit annual re- 
newal thereafter. 

Established lists of 
good A to be exchanged, 
no value or volume in- 
dicated. 

Clearing account in US dollars. 
Swing credit of US- $5 million; 
balance payable in gold. 


Protocol to 1952 agree- 
ment.- Signed January. 

24, 1955; effective 
January 1, 1955 - 
December 31, 1955 

Trade target of US 124,650,000 ' 
each way- specified lists of " 
goods the most important 
of which are Argentine 
exports of wheat #14 mil- 
lion, salt hides £ 5.5 
million^ and Argentine im- 
ports of coal £ 16.5 mil- 
lion. Poland to facili- 
tate export of capital 
goods on installment 
payment basis. 

Argentina - 
Rumania 

October 20, 1947 - 
July 31, 1950 

Quotas for Argentine ex- 
ports but no specified 
Rumanian products listed. 

Clearing account in US dollars. 


25, 1951 - July 

24, : 1952j tacit an-. .. 
nual renewal,. 

List of goods to be ex- 
changed but no value or 
volume specified. 

Clearing account in US dollars. 
Balance settled in goods at end 
of agreement . Only documentary 
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Table VI » Bilateral trade and payments agreements in effect during 1950 55 between 
Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc* (continued) 


Duration of agreement 


Trade provisions Payment provisions 


Argentina - 
Rumania 


Argentina - 
USSR 


This agreement was reached 
by means of protocol pur- 
porting to extend the agree- 
rnent of Get. 10, 1947 which 


expired July 31, 1950. It 
is essentially a new agree- 
ment and reestablishes the, 
dollar trade account . de- 
funct since that date . 

Signed August 5, 1953.1 ef- 
fective August 15, 1953 - 
August 14, 1954; extended 
for a period of six 
months October 14, 1951- 


. Specified list of goods 
to be exchanged. Trade 
target of US >150 -mil- 
lion both ways, includ- 
ing us. >30 million of 
capital goods to be sup- 
plied to Argentina on 
credit. 


credits are to be extended 
on either side. 


Cie aring a ccount in US dollars * 
Swing credit of >11 million ex- 
cluding the US >30 million of 
capital goods for which spe-* 
cial terms are to be arranged* 


C 


c 


Brazil - 
Czecho- 
slovakia 


Protocol to the 1953 
agreement signed May 15, 
1955 for the period Jan. 
1 > 1955 - December 31, 
1955 


November 15, 194& — 
November 14, 1948. 

( This agr e ement was re- 
jected by the Brazilian 


Original trade ^targets . 
changed to US >50 million 
each way. Apparently the 
capital goods to be sup- 
plied by USSR during 1955 
scaled down to >4 million 


List of goods to be ex- 
changed . 


•Brazil granted a $20 million 
credit or payment to begin Jan. 

1 1952. Czech clearing account 

established in the Bank of 
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VI. mWT t»5. »„ pwtt. ,g„„e„t, in effect durine l 95 0-55 between 

■Latin Anerioan Republics and the Soviet bloc-;:- (continued) - 


Duration ox* agreement 


Trade. provi sic 


Parent provisions 


Brazil - 
Czecho- 
slovakia 


Brazil - 
Hungary 


Senate on September 2 . 
1949.) 


May 18, 1950 - May 17 , 
1952, tacit annual 


Protocol to 1950 agree- 
ment effected by an ex- 
change of. notes dated - 
July 31, 1952 to be in . 
effect May 1?, 1952 - 
May 17 , 1953 . 

Protocol signed November 
19 , 1953, effective May 
IS, 1953 - May 17, 1954 .,. 

Protocol signed Septem- 
ber 10, 1954. "Duration 
not known 

April 26, 1954 - April 
25, 1955; tacit annual 

renewal 


Brazilian exports set at 
Uo $14 ■ million, imports 
at US $16 million. 

Lists- of goods in ef- 
fect to May 17 , 1951 . 


Brazil. Payment of balances 
in US dollars or other accep- 
table currency. 

Clearing account in US dollars 
established in the Bank of 
Brazil, settlement in US 
dollars. 


Brazilian exports US 415 
million; imports $ 16.2 mil- 
lion can be increased by 
$1*5 million if enough salted 
or dried cow hides are avails 
able t 

Established new lists of 
goods. 


Established new lists of 
goods . 


- US f 20 “i 1 " Dollar, account established in 
lion each way. Commodity the Bank of Brazil 
lists established. 
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Table VI* Bilateral trade and payments agreements in effect during 1950-55 between 

Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc* (continued) 


Duration of agreement Trade provisions 


Payment provisions 


Paraguay — November 1953 — November 

Czechoslovakia 1954 


Paraguay - 
Hungary 


Paraguay 

Poland 


November 1, 1953 - 
October 31, 1954 J tacit 
annual renewal 

Signed November 23, 1955 
duration not available 


No quotas established 


No quotas established 


Details not available but set 
up US $1 million swing credit, 

Establishes a swing credit of 
$400,000* 


Uruguay - Announced in August 1954 

Czechoslovakia 

Signed September 13, 

1955 


Uruguay - June 29, 1954 - June 

East Germany 2&, 1955 


Uruguay - 
Hungary 
Rumania 


Uruguay - April 24, 1953 - April 

Poland 23, 1954; tacit annual 

renewal 


No quotas established* Information is not available. 
Other commodities for in- 
terchange are listed. 

Reportedly $2*5 million .Payment agreement with the 
each way* Bank of Uruguay* 

Trade target reported to Current payments in US dol- 
be $7 million both ways, lars. Swing credit of $2 

million. 

Trade target $6 million Compensation accounts up to 
each way, $6 million opened in the 

Banco de Uruguay and the 
Deutsche N oten bank* 

There appear to be confiden- 
tial banking agreements with 
these countries. Terms are 
not known , 

, . :• Clearing account in the Banco 

de Uruguay. 
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Bilateral trade and payments agreements in efieet during 1950-55 between 
Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc- (continued) 


Duration of agreement Trade provisions 


Payment provisions 


Uruguay - July 28, 1954 - July 27, 
USSR 1956 


Annual trade target US 
$22.4 million each way. 
USSR to ship petroleum 
products for Uruguayan 
wool hides and vege- 
table oils. 


Settlement of accounts in 
pounds st erling . 


* The agreements shewn include only those reached between governments or agencies of 
governments, agreements between private, entities as well as any barter or one im 
arrangements are excluded. '• 


C 


i 

U) 
V-n i 

I 


( 
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Table VL Bilateral trade and payments agreenents in effect during 1950-55 between 
Latin American Republics and the Soviet bloc--- (.continued) 


Duration of agreement Trade provisions . Fayment provisions 


Uruguay - July 28* 1954 - July 27* 

USSR 1956 


i 

03 

-x- The agreements shown include only those reached between governments or agencies of govern- ^ 

merits; agreements between private entities as well as any barter or one-time arrangements 
are excluded. 

I ! 


Annual trade target US Settlement of accounts in pounds 
$22*4 million each way. sterling. 

USSR to ship petroleum 
products for Uruguayan 
wool hides and vege- 
table oils. 
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